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ETERANS’ EDUCATION AND THE 
OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES’ 


N point of magnitude, the greatest project in the 
ory of higher education is now under way. Be- 
se of its size and scope, the project shines forth 
the dark aftermath of world strife with glowing 
mise for the era to come. 
o the host of veterans who served in World War 
a grateful nation is offering opportunities for ad- 
ced education: full tuition and a subsistence al- 
anee at any university or college in the land for 
ch they are scholastically qualified and which can 
mmodate them. The veteran tide which began 
ing the latter part of the past academic year 
ged in upon every campus in September when, as 
heral Bradley estimated in his Chicago address be- 
e the American Council on Edueation last May, at 
st 750,000 would be enrolled.? It has been predicted 
he Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
t the peak of veteran attendance will come in 1948, 
no significant decline until 1950.% 
Answer to a question. How do the universities and 
eges of the United States view this oncoming tide? 
not rhetorical exaggeration to reply that, before 
veterans began arriving, university and college 


Conference sponsored by the American Council on 
cation, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1946. 

a Walters, SCHOOL AND Society, May 18, 1946. 
00. m4 

‘Report of the Director of War Mobilization and 
Dnversion,’’? Washington, May 20, 1946. P. 17. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


faculties were following Browning’s exhortation to 
“ereet the unseen with a cheer”! and that their cheers 
were not subdued when the advance guard of veterans 
had invaded classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. 
For quite uniformly these veteran students showed 
purpose and earnestness and better-than-average scho- 
lastie performance. Confronted as they now are with 
numbers that grossly overtax physical facilities and 
teaching schedules, the faculties persist in their good 
will and determination to make this huge educational 
experiment a worthy success. They feel this way 
about it, they are resolute in their procedure, because 
they believe that now as never in the past they can 
teach a great number of students who are unimpeded 
by economic barriers: young Americans of ability and 
ambition whose war service merits the best peacetime 
education their teachers can give. 

Having indicated the predominant attitude of col- 
lege and university faculties—which is a blending of 
professional zeal and of patriotic feeling—I shall un- 
dertake, as a supplement to General Bradley’s excel- 
lent statement of governmental policy and plans, to 
picture veterans’ education as the universities and col- 
leges view it in regard to curricula, teaching staffs, 
physical equipment, and the financing of all these. I 
shall suggest the problems of fundamental importance 
and particularly those of emergency character. 

Spirit of co-operation. It is characteristic of Amer- 
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ican higher education that a co-operative spirit has 
marked the development of policies and provisions 
for returning veterans. How to house and feed them, 
how to teach them, and how to finance the resultant 
increased program have been the subjects of innumer- 
able conferences this past winter and spring held 
under the auspices of colleges and universities on a 
state basis*t from Maine to California and Florida to 
the State of Washington; of regional organizations 
such as the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools®; of professional organizations 
comprising collegiate schools of law, medicine, engi- 
neering, business administration and others; of varied 
national organizations, such as the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, the Association of American 
Colleges, and the National Edueation Association.® 
As for the American Council on Edueation, which 
we know as the crowning organization composed of 


nearly a thousand national associations, universities, 


colleges, schools, state departments, and city school 
systems, its first postwar meeting last May featured 
veterans’ education’; and the council’s Committee on 
the Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government, active in dealing with the Army, Navy, 
and War Manpower Commission since August, 1942, 
now devotes a large proportion of its time and thought 
to veterans’ education.* To certain of this committee’s 
conferences with officers of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, I shall refer later, with emphasis upon the satis- 
factory and harmonious character of these relation- 
ships. 

Housing veteran students. Since colleges and uni- 
versities welcoming students must have living quarters 
and dining facilities soaringly beyond normal, such 
provision has become their chief administrative prob- 
lem. Inasmuch as this topic has been discussed else- 
where, I shall venture only brief personal comments: 

I would stress that adequate physical facilities are 
so vitally related to the educational program that what 
and how to teach veterans can be considered only in 
the light of where and how our veteran students are 


to live and to be fed. 
In my opinion, the housing job is so gigantie as to 


require Federal support as the major factor. The 


4 Vigorous state-wide plans for veterans have been put 
in motion in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
California, and many other states. See SCHOOL AND 
Society and newspapers. 

5 The North Central Association has approved emer- 
gency increases in the size of classes and, in extremity, 
increases in faculty clock-hours of teaching. (Announce- 
ment June 25, 1946.) 

6 Proceedings of a National Conference on the Eduea- 
tion of Veterans, Department of Higher Education, NEA, 
Chicago, April 11-13, 1946, now in press. 

7 SCHOOL AND Society, May 18, 1946. P. 365. 

8 See issues of the ACE Bulletin, ‘‘Higher Education 
and National Affairs,’’ Francis J. Brown, editor. 
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emergency provision® of 300,000 units which the gov. 
ernment will make is by no means a solution for jh 
longer run. If, as estimated by the director of Wy 
Mobilization and Reconversion, “not until 1950-5] yij 
the number of veterans in college begin to decline 
significantly,” then temporary measures are a dely. 
sion.!° 

Financial aspects. The logical resouree lies in Fed. 
eral grants to universities and colleges to help in the 
erection of permanent buildings. The Mead Bill (g 
1770)* provides for such aid for dormitories anj 
other buildings on a fair matching basis. 

As a representative of a university under public 
control and as a conservative in respect of Federal 
expenditures, I venture my conclusion that institutions 
under private control are in this case public agencies 
and should share because they are enabling the Foi- 
eral government to fulfill the obligation it undertook 
of providing higher education for all qualified vet- 
erans. 

The present plight of virtually all universities 
and colleges is a very real one. It is ironical that 
these institutions, which supplied the scientific and 
technological knowledge and the experts in World 
War II, are now gravely handicapped when they seek 
to serve similarly in winning the victories of peace. 
Tuition fees pay about 40 to 50 per cent of the in- 
stitutional expenses for private institutions and less 
for public institutions. The payment by the Federal 
government of the regular tuition rate for private 
institutions and the incidental fee for public institu- 
tions (ineluding the out-of-state and out-of-city rate 
for state and municipal universities) simply multiplies 
the institution’s deficit on each veteran student. State 
legislatures seem disposed to provide supplementary 
appropriations, as exemplified in the recent emergency 
session in Ohio, and the state universities will doubt- 
less be able to earry on. Critical, however, will be the 
problem of the endowed universities and colleges; for, 
with decreased endowment yields they, like the Queen 
in “Alice in Wonderland,” must run very fast to keep 
where they are. 

Curricula for veterans. As typified in the now 
famous Harvard “Report on General Education,” the 
war years 1941-45 were notable for studies in numer 
ous institutions by means of which changes in ul 
ricula are shortly to become effective. Practically #l 
universities and colleges, whether their curricula are 
revised or stand as in the past, are offering their 
courses with no distinction as to veteran students of 
civilian students. Opportunity to accelerate is offered 


by institutions having summer sessions; and in [av 
9 Report of director, WMRR, May 20, 1946. P. 21. 

10 Tbid. P.17. 

11 Senate Bill, No. 1770, introduced by Mr. Meaé. 
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hools, particularly, veterans are taking advantage of 
three-term provision in order to hasten graduation 
nd their entrance into professional practice. In gen- 
ral, medical colleges which accelerated during the war 
" returning to their normal terms, which afford sum- 
mer-employment opportunities to students in hos- 
pitals and elsewhere. 

Thus far the great mass of veterans have chosen 
tandard courses—eollegiate, technological and pro- 
vssional. Later, veterans may favor the shorter 
ourses Which many institutions afford especially for 
hem. 

For the considerable number of veterans—the Office 
¢ War Mobilization and Reconversion estimates them 
; 160,000'2—who desire education differing from the 
aditional, the several hundred junior colleges will be 
yailable; and further needs may be met by the pres- 
i 88 technical institutes, and others proposed for 
‘ew York, Conneetieut, and other states.14 

Teachers and veteran students. During the earlier 
ears of the war, the faeulties of some 400 universities 
nd colleges taught approximately 300,000 enlisted 
rainees who were quartered on their campuses for 
Army, Air Foree, and Navy specialized training pro- 
rams. Such teachers were thus especially keyed and 
ealy for the instruetion of veteran students. 

This instruction is being accepted by veterans eagerly 
nd successfully. The testimony is substantially 
niform from New England to the Southwest and 
| other sections. Harvard teachers report that vet- 
rans last spring did superior work, “better than our 
prewar students,” and the University of Texas faculty, 
iat “the veterans have done a better scholastic job 
han the nonveterans.” The University of Utah found 
eterans doing “noticeably superior work.” Most con- 
rvative of fifty typieal institutions which reported to 
he present speaker’s inquiry were the Ohio State 
uiversity where “the veterans are doing as well but 
ot particularly better than other students,” and 
peorge Washington University, where “the veteran 
“aches at least the scholarship of the average stu- 
ent.” Georgetown University teachers report vet- 
mans “obtaining slightly higher scholastie grades than 
“Very good work,” is the com- 
eit on veterans at the Catholic University of 
buerica. At the University of Wisconsin, scholarship 
ables showed veterans ahead of nonveterans in five 
lleges, with a total of 1.62 average as compared with 
38 for nonveterans. At the University of Illinois, 
“erans proved better than civilian students in tabu- 
Rtions of those dropped and those on probation. The 
aliber of scholarship of veterans “has been extra- 
rdinarily good” at Emory University (Ga.); at the 
uiversity of Rochester, “it surprised the faculty.” 


"Report of direetor, WMRR, May 20, 1946. P. 48. 
‘echnical Education News. June, 1946. P. 3. 


he nonveterans.” 
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In the College of Law of the University of Cincinnati, 
veterans now in class “are among the best ever. to 
attend this century-old school.” 

As to the faculties of colleges and smaller universi- 
ties, Swarthmore, Connecticut, Wesleyan, and Williams 
report “good quality,” “high grade-of work,” and “out- 
standing academic work.” A reason for the superior 
showing of veterans at Hamilton is that they “are 
older and are more disciplined.” The English depart- 
ment at Lehigh University, commenting on their fresh- 
man composition, interprets as follows: “Evidently the 
practice of veterans in letter writing has been valuable 
to them, and of course they all have a wealth of ex- 
perience and a multitude of contacts to write about.” 

As to their conduct and influence, a Princeton pro- 
fessor exclaimed “Where are the psychiatrie problems 
we had been led to expect? Our veterans are normal, 
fine youths.” The University of Pennsylvania reports 
them “serious, conscientious, quiet”; Cornell as “toler- 
ant, patient, and co-operative under conditions which 
have sometimes been trying.” The Yale faculty com- 
ment is that “the returned serviceman is a serious and 
mature student.” In the South (as at North Carolina 
and Virginia) the testimony is the same. Typical of 
Pacifie Coast institutions are the words from the Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle): “A very serious 
group”; and from Occidental College (Los Angeles) : 
“The morale of veteran students is excellent.” 

The teacher shortage. How to recruit enough good- 
enough teachers to provide for the influx of veterans 
and the current civilian attendance poses a torment- 
ing administrative problem. The difficulty is aecentu- 
ated by the war losses of nearly all faculties; that is, 
the staff members who received leave of absence for 
service in the Armed Forces, in government depart- 
ments, or in industry and who have been slow in 
returning to the campus. When the college bells rang 
for the first peacetime classes last fall (1945) there 
were about 10,000 fewer teachers in some 600 ap- 
proved institutions than in the autumn of 1941 just 
before the United States entered World War II. 
These figures, available in my annual ScHOOL AND 
SccieTy collegiate surveys,‘ may be compared with 
the findings for a larger number of institutions, un- 
approved as well as approved, reported by the di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Reeconversion: “The 
total staffs of colleges declined by 8,000 from the pre- 
war level of 114,000.”1° 
that educational institutions “must have an additional 
7,000 to 10,000 properly qualified teachers to instruct 
the enlarged student body this fall.” 

Apart from numbers, the deeper problem for every 
university and college is faculty excellence. To hold 
faculties and to attract into teaching its essential share 


The director’s prediction was 


14 SCHOOL AND Society, 1941, and December 29, 1945. 
15 Report of director, OWMR. P. 33. 
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of the best brains and personalities will require sal- 
aries more nearly commensurate with those paid able 
men in the other professions, in government service, 
and in industry. 

Administrative problems. Among the emergency 
problems with which university and college adminis- 
trators are wrestling are, in addition to housing, the 
provision of additional classrooms, additional labora- 
tory space and equipment, and additional textbooks. 
Wise administrators have summoned faculty assistance 
on committees to allocate classrooms on a time schedule 
which in certain urban institutions runs from 8:30 
A.M. to 10:30 P.M. As to textbooks, the publishers 
are co-operating to supply books in the face of con- 
tinuing paper shortages. Not too practicable for any 
large use is the proposed resource of the Army-Navy 
surplus of textbooks used in the ASTP and Navy V-12 
programs. 

Relationships with the Veterans Administration. 
Over a period of many months the ACE Committee 
on the Relationships between Higher Education and 
the Federal Government has conferred with officials of 
the Veterans Administration. I know that I repre- 
sent the sentiment of this committee in recording 
hearty appreciation of the co-operative spirit shown 
by the VA representatives. Among the many prob- 
lems discussed were the following vital matters upon 
which the committee presented strongly the position 
of higher edueation and upon which changes have 
been satisfactorily adjusted : 


1. The restrictive interpretation of the word ‘‘course’’ 
in Public Law 346 has now been withdrawn by the 
Veterans Administration and ‘‘course’’ for the veteran 
student is accepted as meaning the program which his 
college dean or adviser approves as advantageous for the 
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cedures among training officers operating out of Tegions ; 
offices, a variation which resulted from the policy of j nelg 
e Con 
hed f0 
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n Hun 


centralization. 
4. As to payment of tuition fees of veteran studen, 

to institutions, there has been a praiseworthy change ty 

which hard-pressed colleges and universities are grate, 

Payment is now made promptly. 

The Veterans Administrator made a just decisig 


some months ago that, in the case of public institutig, si 
having resident and nonresident rates, the fees of yy, ne 
erans under Public Law 346 would be paid at the no, oan 
resident rate not to ‘‘exceed $500 for an ordinary sehog mene 
year’’; and, if any such institution has no establish ade t 
tuition fee or if this fee is ‘‘inadequate compensatim, mmectO” 
such payment for veterans is authorized as the Veterygmmel! bei 
Administrator finds to be ‘‘fair and reasonable em Howe 
pensation, ’716 ught 1 

6. Under date of June 22, 1946, the Veterans Admini rst of 
trator has announced his decision that Public Law 16 dy Sst im 
not permit a similar provision of payment of nonresidex} roving 


rates or the ‘‘fair and reasonable compensation”? alte 
native for disabled veterans under this earlier act of 
Congress.16 
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Since the legal aspect is clear, there is only onggm@ere to 


recourse for “a single formula to govern the payment 
of tuition and similar fees for vocational rehabilita 


oneerns 
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. i ° ction. 
tion training under Publie Law No. 16 and education ¥ 

oR le . M lome 
and training under Publie Law No. 346.” That ri... , 
course is Congressional action to amend Public Lag... ,, 


16 to make it aecord with Publie Law 346. 

The necessity for this unifying change is heightene 
by the facts that disabled veterans, in consequent 
of their disabilities, impose more difficult and mor 
expensive responsibilities upon the eollege or univer 
sity in which they study; and that the Veterans Ad 
ministration is requesting institutions to provide fo 
these disabled veterans in increasing percentages. 
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veteran just as he would so approve, under faculty regula- Avoiding details and statistics, I have tried in thi JO 
tions, for any college student. address to picture broadly the ways in which univer i 
2. There has been withdrawn what appeared to be the sities and colleges are dealing earnestly and patriot Student 
artificial distinction between supervising the veteran and Cally with veterans’ education and to suggest measure Jovem! 
supervising the institution. essential to enable them to accomplish the nation 13-wvee] 
3. The Veterans Administration is endeavoring to purpose in this gigantie and splendid education chairm: 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF UNESCO 

WITHIN a few days the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) will 
hold its first conference in Paris with the prayerful 
wishes of all who see that the greatest hope of man- 
kind now rests on education. But unless education is 
defined as something more than the dissemination of 
information, unless it is recognized that it is meaning- 
less without a moral and spiritual emphasis, the best- 










ing ab 
laid plans for promoting international understand peing | 
and co-operation may fail. There is needed today, “SM part ir 
urgently as when Comenius made his plea for an inte The 


national agency for education, “a universal redediG dents 
tion of minds.” The employment of mass media "HRB jects o 
the dissemination of information without a MOTERRNo wr; 


spiritual basis may increase man’s knowledge abou the pal 
"mae ’ = jnistration theme 
16 Administrator’s Decision, Veterans Administt 30 mn; 
No. 711, June 22, 1946. Pp. 1-3. mir 
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t of Tegions 


policy of neighbors but will fail in the great purpose that 


» Constitution of UNESCO, adopted a year ago, de- 
vod for a distraught world. From this point of view 
ESCO’s aims are more intimately related to the 
ys of the Economie and Social Council, the Council 
» Human Rights, and the Trusteeship Council than 
those of any of the other sections of the United 
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Robert Ulich in his recently published book, “Con- 
tions of Civilized Living” (E. P. Dutton, 1946), has 
ade the following significant statement in this con- 
ction which the delegates in conference in Paris may 
el] bear in mind during their deliberations: 


However, the purposes for political action must be 
ught not merely in the international area. They ought, 
rst of all, to be seen where they await our attention 
host impatiently, namely, at home. Any attempt at im- 
roving the life of other peoples which is not rooted in 
imilar interests and actions at home is an escape. It is 
he same escape we find in individuals who are constantly 
ccupied with other people’s troubles because they do not 
are to see themselves realistically. On the other hand, 
oneerns rooted and settled at home transcend narrow 
boundaries and carry with them an urge for universal 
ction. Hence, though we recommend that people begin 
t home we do not recommend that they stop at home; 
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The Preparatory Commission of UNESCO has 
lrafted agenda containing about 150 items; none, 
jowever, can transcend in importance a consideration 
f the moral and spiritual foundation which should 
ive a sense of direction to the work of the confer- 
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“ "4 =JOHNS HOPKINS’S STUDENT FORUM 
11Ver: 
att A New weekly radio program, “Johns Hopkins’s 


student Forum,” was presented for the first time on 
ovember 6 over radio station WFBR, the first of a 


measure 


abieal 

oe H3-week series. The moderator is Elliott Coleman, 

clairman of the English writing department. The 

purpose of the program is to givé mature students 

the opportunity to be heard in a serious discussion 

0 world problems, and to give the radio-listening 

: idienee an idea of what college students are think- 

aes about and an indieation of the type of minds 

standin being trained in colleges in preparation for taking 
wpe part in civie and national affairs. 

sie ‘ fon, program each week will be presented by stu- 

sa ft ‘ents selected from various departments. The sub- 

: bt els of diseussion will be chosen by the students. 

a 4 written seripts will be used on the program, but 

"¢ participants will outline and develop the general 

strativngamm “me of their discussion in advance in order that the 


OD wetntet ai ; , 
i) minutes of broadcast time may have a definite 
Wrection, 
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RADIO PROGRAMS IN PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ‘ 

THE Radio Committee of the Philadelphia public 
schools presents 14 radio series each week, heard in 
the classrooms of the majority of the schools. The 
programs include: dramatized history and geography; 
musie to foster appreciation; news interpretations; 
stories and animal tales; discussions of controversial 
issues in “town-meeting” style; explanation of scien- 
tifie principles and experiments to encourage research ; 
and sports topies. 

On the steering committees of many of the pro- 
grams are represented such community institutions as 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, the Franklin In- 
stitute, the Philadelphia Zoological Society, and the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Sugges- 
tions are also received from other agencies such as 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, the Commercial 
Museum, and the Community Chest which also aid in 
publicizing certain broadeasts. The interest of these 
agencies may be traced to the fact that the educa- 
tional-radio programs have brought their offerings to 
the attention of the pupils and increased their at- 
tendance at the co-operating institutions. Ruth Doerr 
Brierley is the radio assistant in the Philadelphia 
publie schools. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF LIBERAL-ARTS 
COLLEGES TO TEACHER PREPARATION 
A CONFERENCE on “The Contribution of Liberal Arts 

Colleges to the Preparation of Teachers,” sponsored 

jointly by Marymount College (Salina, Kans.) and 

the North Central Committee on the Preparation of 

High School Teachers in Colleges of Liberal Arts, was 

held at the college, October 19. In attendance were 

185 representatives of 30 colleges in Kansas and sur- 

rounding states. 

The principal speaker at the morning session was 
George Hill, head of the department of education, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, who em- 
phasized the obligation of all institutions of higher 
education to graduate more effective teachers by (1) 
clarifying institutional purposes with regard to teacher 
education, (2) strengthening the general-éducation 
curriculum, (3) improving the quality of instruction 
in the ecoilege and university, and (4) co-operating 
with colleagues in publie schools to develop prestige 
of the teaching profession. 

In the 
organized according to subject-matter interests, to con- 


afternoon representatives met in sections, 


tinue discussion of the conference topie, bringing re- 


ports of their deliberations to a final general session 
at which A. G. Sellen, dean, Washburn Municipal Uni- 
versity of Topeka, was the official summarizer. 

The general chairman of the conference was Frank 
W. Clippinger, Drury College (Springfield, Mo.), a 
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co-ordinator of the North Central Association Com- 


mittee. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY SPONSORS 
EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


THE College of Education, Butler University, and 
the publie schools of Indianapolis are sponsoring a 
education workshops and 


series of three midwinter 


conferences, according to an announcement sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society under date of October 30, by 
P. M. Bail, dean of the college. The conferences and 
workshops are designed to provide an opportunity for 
teachers to discuss current educational problems and 
to earn credit if desired. 

The first conference, centered on the topic, “Child 
Growth and Development,” November 19-20, will have 
J. B. Stroud, associate professor of education and psy- 
State as leader. 

associate director of survey and field 
studies, the College for Teachers 
(Nashville), will conduct a workshop on “Problems of 
January 14-15; and Ruth Bristol, pro- 
elementary education, Muskingum College 
(New Oxford, Ohio), will be in charge of the confer- 
enee, March 11-12, at which wy topie for discussion 
will be “Improving Instruction.’ 


chology, the University of Iowa, 
Henry Harap, 
George Peabody 
Curriculum,” 


fessor of 


THE HELEN PUTNAM FELLOWSHIP 
FOR 1947 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE announced recently that appli- 
cations for the Helen Putnam Fellowship for Ad- 
vanced Research in the field of geneties or of mental 
health would now be received by the college. 

The fellowship, earrying a stipend of $2,000 for an 
11-month from October 1, 1947, 
mature women scholars who have gained their doe- 


period is open to 
torate or who possess equivalent qualifications and 
who have research in progress. Applications for the 
award should be submitted to Radeliffe College not 
later than April 1, 1947. 

All normal laboratory facilities will be provided to 
the winner of the fellowship, whose appointment will 
be announced about May 1 by the Committee on 
Award, which ineludes W. K. Jordan, president, Rad- 
cliffe College, and the following members of the Har- 
Arlie V. Boek, professor of 
Stanley Cobb, professor of neuropathology 
Massachusetts General Hos- 

and Leigh Hoadley, 

Sax, professor of botany, 


vard University faculty: 
hygiene; 
and psychiatrist-in-chief, 
pital; Alden B. 
fessors of zoology; Kar! 


Wilson, 


Dawson pro- 


and Edwin B. professor emeritus of vital 
statistics. 

The first Putnam Fellow, Frances Jones Bonner, 
appointed for 1946-47, is now earrying on research 


on hereditary and social factors in hysteria. 
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THE TASK AHEAD IN HIGHER EDUCATIQy 


In an address delivered at a meeting of the j 
branch of the American Association of University 
Professors and the administrative officers of Rose 
Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), November 1, Franei ' 
Brown diseussed the long-range problems of high 
education faced by the President’s Commissioy af 
which he is executive secretary. Higher education, jy 
said, “must move forward in the same revolutiongy 
attitude which characterizes the entire struetuy ‘ 
American life.” At the first meeting of the connis 
sion, held in July, five areas of study were igeyi. 
fied. The first is a re-evaluation of the role of highs 
education in our democratic life and in the total ep. 
text of our international relations. The unprecedentaj 
extension of demoeratie education to the hizher-cjy. 
cation level has set a new pattern in American life 
A five- or ten-year plan of development is nesdel to 
include not only consideration of physical facil 
salary scales, and sie 


L0¢al 


and the recruitment, 
systems to attract the most capable men and wome 
to the teaching profession in colleges and universities, 
but also re-evaluation of course offerings and cw- 
ricula in order that graduates may become effective 
leaders in every aspect of American life. The rok 
of higher education must be reviewed in the light of 
the total national needs and the ability of | 
tional economy to absorb the quick increase in ¢l 
lege-trained personnel. There may have to be a shift 
of emphasis from vocational opportunity to education 
primarily for individual well-being and a deeper 4) 
preciation of the complex problems of our nationdl 
and international life. 


A second area identified by the commission 
of providing equality of opportunity without 


to race, color, creed, or economie status with abit 
and leadership as the sole eriteria for college «- 
The third problem considered by the oti 
mission was that of the organization of higher « i 
cation which now presents a confused picture whit 
the current expansion of enrollment may further cot 


mission. 


the 


vlicate. In this pieture are the questions of 
optimal size of individual institutions, the relatio' 
between various types of institutions (junior and 
senior colleges, for example), the relations of hight 
education to the state educational agency, and 
ordination on a national basis. The fourth probl 
includes financing higher education, the future 0 
policies adopted as emergency measures, and Fed 
and loeal relationships in the matter of Gna 
The last problem identified by the commission is the 
of faculty personnel—recruitment, upgrading, 52a; 
and retirement plans and their influence upon P* 
curement, and the effectiveness of instruction. 


ti 
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“The task ahead,” said Dr. Brown, “is a stupendous 
snd challenging one. It will be successful only to the 
degree that it enlists and maintains the co-operation 
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and participation of all of the agencies in the field of 
higher education, and the support of the other,forees 
in our national life.” 





Notes ad News. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

TuLLy CLEON KNOLES, retiring president, College of 
ihe Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.), has been appointed to 
the newly ereated post of chancellor. The trustees 
felt the necessity of creating the position “because of 
the growing needs of the institution and in harmony 
with aeademie trends.” Robert E. Burns, registrar 
and assistant to the president, has succeeded Dr. 


Knoles. 


Harry A. Copy, Jr., former public-relations officer 
of the 8th Air Foree, has been appointed executive 
secretary, Ripon (Wis.) College, a new post in which 
he will handle details of the plans for the centennial 
of the college in 1951 and supervise all forms of publie 
relations. Marguerite Wickenden has been appointed 
dean of women and instructor in French and Spanish, 
succeeding in the former post Margaret Cuninggim, 
whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cipty, May 25. Daniel F. Coogan has been succeeded 
by William Peterman, instructor in musie, as dean of 
men and by Ruth Staley as assistant professor of 
German. Mr. Coogan has accepted a post at Haver- 
ford (Pa.) College as visiting professor of German. 
Elva Boettcher has replaced W. H. Barber, retired, 
as registrar. Herbert Priestley, of Yorkshire (Eng- 
land), formerly an intelligence officer with the RAF, 
has been named chairman of the department of 
Russell W. Lembke has succeeded H. P. 
Boody, retired, as professor of drama and speech. 
Arthur L, Vogelback and Walter Moffat, Jr., have 
been appointed associate professors of English. Rob- 
ert M. Agard sueceeds Victoria Hargrave as librarian 
and Joan Rita Mullenberg has been named assistant 
librarian. New instruetors include: Richard H. Braun 
(biology), Burling Hunt Lowrey and M. Elizabeth 
Morgan (English), Harold Mikle (speech), Albert 
W. H. Ashworth (history), Hilde D. Wittenberg 
German), Barbara Rasmussen (Romance languages), 
Donald Barrer, John W. Graham, and Howard Hors- 
‘ord (mathematies), Maurice J. Weed (music), and 
Margaret S. Large and Madeo Molinari (physical 


edueation), 


physies, 


_Etorioge T. McSwain, professor of education, 
Northwestern University, has been named director of 
the summer session to sueceed Herbert Edward 
Dougall, whose appointment as professor of finance, 


Stanford University, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 7. 


FrepERIC O. GLOVER, editor, Burlingame (Calif.) 
Advance, assumed his duties as director of informa- 
tion, Stanford University, November 15. 


Russet H. Moraan, formerly associate professor 
of radiology, the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly created department of 
radiology, the Johns Hopkins University. Malbone 
W. Graham, professor of political science, University 
of California (Los Angeles), will give the Albert Shaw 
lectures in American diplomacy, a series of six, that 
began on November 11 and will later be published by 
the Johns Hopkins University Press. 

Gregory BreiIrT AND CLEANTH Brooks have been 
appointed to the staff of Yale University. Dr. Breit, 
former professor of physics, the University of Wis- 
consin, is an international authority in the field of 
theoretical physies; Dr. Brooks, former professor of 
English, Louisiana State University, is considered one 
of the outstanding scholarly critics of the country. 


Kwanc-Won Kim, a native of Korea, has been 
named professor of philosophy, Bible, and religion, 
Simpson College (Indianola, Iowa). 


Tue following appointments have been announced 
by Tulane University: in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Richard Fogle, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, and William A. Jenkins, assistant professor of 
geology; in Neweomb College, Edwin C. Monro, in- 
structor in Spanish, and Pat Travigno, instructor in 
art; and in the College of Engineering, Wallace B. 
Diboll, instruetor, and Arthur Q. Davis, part-time 


instructor. 


Unver date of October 23, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity announced the following appointments: in the 
School of Social Welfare, Hilda Arndt, to an as- 
sistant professorship; in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Thelma Mary Johnson, instructor in psy- 
chology, and Dan R. Scholz, instructor in mathe- 
maties; in the College of Agriculture, Ralph Emmett 
Stucki, instructor in industrial education, School of 
Vocational Edueation; in John MeNeese Junior Col- 
lege, Edmund D. Cooley, vocational appraiser in the 
testing and guidance bureau, Louis P. Reily, instructor 
in mathematics, and part-time instructors, Raymond 
John Carroll and Eleanor Murray Patrick (chem- 
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istry), Melda Faye Dietz (mathematies), W. Farrin 
Hoover (geology), and Beverly Crook Raggio (Span- 
ish). Helen Adams, senior librarian, College of Edu- 
cation, who has been on an assignment overseas, was 
reappointed, effective October 15. 


JOSEPHINE WRYNN succeeded Alice M. Hill as regis- 
trar, Long Island College Hospital Nurse’s Registry, 
October 29. Miss Hill, who became a nurse in 1897, 
has retired from her post after 28 years of service. 


On November 5, the American Council on Eduea- 
tion announced the appointment of the following to 
the Committee on Problems and Policies: James L. 
Morrill, president, University of Minnesota, chairman; 
James P. Baxter, III, president, Williams College 
(Williamstown, Mass.) ; Harold W. Dodds, president, 
Princeton University; Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, New York City; Alvin 
C. Eurich, vice-president, Stanford University; the 
Reverend Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary general, 
National Catholic Educational Association; John E. 
Pomfret, president, College of William and Mary; 
Francis T. Spaulding, New York State Commissioner 
of Edueation; George D. Stoddard, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia; Ralph W. Tyler, professor of 
education, the University of Chicago; William E. 
Wickenden, president, Case School of Applied Science 
(Cleveland); and George F. Zook, president, ACE, 
ex-officio. 

Horace ABRAM Rice, JR., professor of the history 
of religion, Western Reserve University, has been ap- 
pointed co-ordinating editor of all material in the field 
of religion for the “Eneyclopedia Americana.” Dr. 
Rigg, who is considered one of the world’s leading 
authorities on ancient oriental history and languages 
and the history of religion, has been given full au- 
thority to decide what articles shall be kept intact, 
revised, rewritten, or eliminated and what new articles 
should be prepared. He will retain his position at the 
university while working on the new assignment. 


MiLprED Rog, secretary of women’s work, Board of 
Christian Edueation of the Presbyterian Chureh in 
the U.S.A., has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to return to Japan to assist in the postwar-reorgani- 
zation plans of the Japanese YWCA. Miss Roe, who 
had served as a member of the staff in Tokyo for 14 
years prior to the war, speaks Japanese fluently and 
is well acquainted with the people. She will act as 
a liaison officer between the Japanese and United 
States government officials. 


CHARLES L. Opom, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute (Lafayette), 
will assume his new post as personal counselor, Gui- 
dance and Advisement Section, Veterans Administra- 
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tion, with offices at 7267 West End Boulevard 
Orleans 19. 


DaRLENE ROZEAN, superintendent of schools, Nemaha 
County (Neb.), has been appointed co-ordinator of 
elementary schools, San Diego (Calif.) County. 


, New 


Amone@ the many new appointments made to the 
staff of the publie schools of San Diego (Calif.) are 
the following: William J. Lyons, assistant to the 
superintendent of schools and secretary, Board of 
Edueation, replacing Charles J. Falk, who is on leave 
of absence for administrative duties in Germany; 
J. Graham Sullivan, director of vocational and adult 
education, returned from a year’s leave of absence 
as an educational administrative officer in Peru; 
Robert H. Burgert, director of instructional aids; 
William Jack Stone, director of intercultural eduea- 
tion; C. William Hartsough, Jr., school psychiatrist; 
Lester Wahrenbrock, co-ordinator of staff relations; 
Georgia Shattuck, co-ordinator of testing; Howard 
Crofts, co-ordinator of training; Elizabeth Meyer, eo- 
ordinator of curriculum evaluation; and Zeta Doyle, 
co-ordinator of curriculum production. 


L. S. Harpo, whose appointment as superintendent 
of schools, Red Wing (Minn.), was reported in 
ScHooL anp Society, April 26, 1941, assumed the 
superintendency in Winona (Minn.), October 28. 
Glenn B. Kinser, former superintendent, Anamosa 
(Iowa), has sueceeded Mr. Harbo. 


JuLius C. Braun, former principal, Hamburg (N. 
Y.) Junior High School, has assumed his post as 
superintendent of schools, Salamanca (N. Y.). 


Harriet Sartain, dean, Moore Institute of Art 
(Philadelphia), has retired. Miss Sartain, who repre- 
sents the third generation of artists in her family, was 
dean of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
(1920-32) until that institution was merged with the 
Moore Institute of Art, Seience, and Industry and re- 


named the Moore Institute of Art. During World 
War I she served as the first dean of the School of 
Occupational Therapy. The appointment of Harold 
R. Rice to sueceed Miss Sartain was reported in 


ScHoou AND Society, July 20. 


SamveL C. Linn, first dean (1935), Institute of 


Technology, University of Minnesota, will retire on 
July 1, 1947. Dean Lind, who has served the uni- 
versity since 1926, will reach the retirement age of 68 
years, June 15, 1947. 


Grace M. Bareis, ALBERT B. WoLFE, AND FRANK 
CASTLEMAN were recently retired from the staff of the 
Ohio State University. Dr. Bareis became professor 
emeritus of mathematics; Dr. Wolfe, professor emer- 
itus of economies; and Dr. Castleman, professor emer- 
itus of physical education. 
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Tue REVEREND BERNARD H. SKAHILL, associate pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, the Catholie University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), has resigned to accept 
the pastorate of St. Joseph’s Church in Elkader 
(Iowa), succeeding the Very Reverend A. Fitzgerald, 
vho was recently appointed titular bishop of Cantnaus 
and auxiliary bishop to Archbishop Henry P. Rohlman 


of Dubuque. 


Recent Deaths 

Atpert SHERMAN EASTMAN, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, University of Delaware, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, November 4, at the age of sixty-four 
years. Dr. Eastman had served as instructor in chem- 
istry (1906-12), Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.); 
assistant (1912-13) and instructor in chemistry (1913- 
14), Princeton University ; assistant professor of chem- 
istry (1916-17), University of the South (Sewanee, 
Tenn.) ; research chemist (1917-19), Hereules Powder 
Company; chief control chemist (1919-22), Caleo 
Chemical Company; and professor of chemistry (1922- 
45) and chairman of the department (1925-45), Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

THE Very REVEREND RAPHEL ADAMS, O.F.M., rector 
emeritus, St. Joseph’s Seraphie Seminary (Callicoon, 
N. Y.), died, November 7, on his sixty-third birthday. 
Father Adams had served the seminary as a professor 
1912-18), prefeet of discipline (1920-22), and rector 
1922-45). 

Wittiam Paxton Borris, founder of the Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, died, November 8, 
t the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Burris had 
served as superintendent of schools (1891-97), Bluff- 
ton (Ind.), and (1897-1900), Salem (Ohio); prin- 
cipal (1902-05), New York State College for Teach- 
es (Albany) ; professor of education and dean (1905- 
2), Teachers College, and professor of the history 
and philosophy of education (1922-28), Graduate 
School, University of Cineinnati. Dr. Burris was 
credited with the founding of the case-method of 
studying teaching. 


James Epwarp Hacerty, former dean, College of 
(ommeree and Journalism, the Ohio State University, 
died, November 10, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Dr, Hagerty had served as teacher of mathematics 
and English (1892-96), La Porte (Ind.), and at the 
Vuio State University as assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology (1901-03), head of the depart- 
ment (1903-22), professor (1904-22), dean (1916- 
°6), professor of sociology (1922-32), director (1927- 
22), School of Social Administration, and professor 
of sociologieal administration (193240). 


THE REVEREND JosePH S. Kwnicut, 8.J., former 
\ministrator of the Jesuit community, St. Joseph’s 
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College (Philadelphia), died, November 10, at the age 
of sixty-four years. : 


JOSEPH Quincy Apams, director, Folger Shakes- 
peare Library, Washington (D. C.), succumbed to a 
heart attack, November 10, at the age of sixty-five 
years. Dr. Adams, who was a well-known authority 
on Shakespeare, had served as instructor in English 
(1905-09), assistant professor (1909-14), and pro- 
fessor (1914-31), Cornell University; director (since 
1931), Folger Shakespeare Library, and adjunct pro- 
fessor of English (since 1935), the George Wash- 
ington University. Among Dr. Adams’s published 
works are “Shakespearean Playhouses,” “Life of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,” and “History of the Early The- 
aters.” He had served as editor-in-chief, Valiorum 
Shakespeare, since 1933. 


Honors and Awards 

Wituiam H. Emmons, professor emeritus of geol- 
ogy, University of Minnesota, has’ been named to 
honorary membership in three geological societies: 
the Geological Society of France, the Belgian Geo- 
logical Society, and the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. Professor Emmons, who is one 
of three living holders of the Penrose Medal of the 
Society of Economie Geologists (awarded to him in 
1942), served as head of the department of geology 
at the university from 1911 until his retirement in 
1944. 


In October, Kappa Kappa Gamma gave special 
awards to the following “distinguished members”: 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University; Sarah G. Blanding, president, 
Vassar College; Nora Waln, author of “Reaching for 
the Stars”; Ruth Leach, vice-president, International 
Business Machines, Inc.; and Josephine Paddock, por- 


trait painter. 


Rosert N. Sup.ow, instructor in drawing and paint- 
ing, University of Kansas, has been awarded a pur- 
chase prize for his oil painting, “The Red House,” 
in a competition sponsored by the St. Louis Museum 
of Art. J. Sheldon Carey, professor of ceramies, won 
honorable mention for four pieces of pottery entered 
in the same exhibit. 


Other Items 

Sister Mary JOSEPHINE, B.V.M., president, Munde- 
lein College (Chicago), has sent to ScHooL AND So- 
CIETY a report of an institute for study of the United 
Nations Charter held at the college, October 20-25, be- 
cause of the conviction that “educational institutions 
have an imperative duty to prepare young people to 
cope intelligently with the problems that puzzle the 
world today and threaten new wars.” Lectures covered 
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such topies as “The World Bank and Fund,” “The 
United States and the Far East,” “The Trade Unions 
in the United Nations,” and “The Trusteeship Issue.” 


Tue Department of Labor has available for school 
executives and vocational, guidance, and employment 
counselors The Labor Market, sample copies of which 
will be furnished to interested persons upon request. 
The brochure contains many useful and significant 


facts and suggestions. 


As a result of an experimental project carried on 
last spring among representative high schools in Cali- 
fornia, Life has prepared a Classroom Bulletin de- 
signed to help teachers select articles from each issue 
of the magazine “that are particularly useful eduea- 
tionally” and to suggest ways of using them in class. 
The bulletin is available to teachers, schools, and 


libraries, “on a eost-plus-postage basis.” 


D. C. Heat anp Company has available for teach- 
ers and administrators “The Packet,” a small pamph- 
let issued several times during the year, in which are 
reproduced articles by well-known educators. Infor- 
mation concerning the pamphlet and other aids may 
be obtained by writing to the nearest office of the 
company. 


THE National Geographic Society has announced 
that publication of the Geographic School Bulletin 


was resumed, October 7. The bulletins, which thou- 


Shorter Papers. 
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sands of teachers have found helpful in geography 
classes, are available at the rate of 25 cents for ‘ 
subscription of 30 weekly issues. Information yo. 
garding the publication may be obtained by writing 
to the society, Washington 6, D. C. 


In October, the audio-visual division, Popular S¢i- 
ence Publishing Company, released two series of 
Teach-o-Filmstrips for use in elementary and junior 
high schools. “On the Farm with Tom and Susan” 
is a series of six black-and-white, 35mm. films in pri- 
mary science; “All Aboard the Punctuation Express” 
is a series of six 35mm, films in vivid colors for grades 
7-8-9. Information regarding the availability of these 
and other series may be obtained by writing to the 
publishing company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. 

Tue A. N. Marquis Company announces the conm- 
pilation of the 25th biennial volume of “Who’s Who in 
America,” which is the second of two semicentennial 
issuances of the 50th-anniversary edition. 


Wituiam A. Irwin, national educational director, 
American Institute of Banking (New York 16), has 
announced that, beginning October 15, a new course 
in savings banking has been made available through 
more than 300 chapters and study groups and by 
correspondence. The new text covers the economies of 
savings, types of savings institutions, organization and 
structure of mutual savings banks, school savings, ete. 





LABORATORIES OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
THE teaching of social sciences is gaining ground 
It was not so very long ago when this 


field of knowledge was considered to be a mere fad or 


day by day. 


a sort of cultural luxury for the idle classes of society. 
Opinions are gradually changing. The social up- 
heavals that have taken place during the past quarter 
of a century and those oceurring all over the world 
at this very moment are awakening educators and the 
common man alike to the importance of human rela- 
tions. We are now convinced more than ever before 
that at the root of all this world disorder, such as 
racial bias, religious persecution, labor-management 
disputes, civil as well as international war, lies mis- 
education or lack of adequate training in the social 
sciences. 

Our whole educational system, from kindergarten to 
university, has been greatly responsible for the pres- 
ent state of unrest. But if responsibility is to be 
weighted, our universities and other institutions of 
higher learning should shoulder the greater share of 
the blame since upon these rests the duty of pre- 


paring the leaders of society. Professional colleges 
particularly have failed to give us the required leaders 
by placing too much emphasis on the vocational as- 
pects of learning and by turning out one-track minds. 
Eminent jurists, outstanding physicians and surgeons, 
efficient engineers, expert accountants, and other spe- 
cialists have been graduated, but in too many cases 
these men have not been prepared to take an active 
and constructive part in social affairs. Happily for 
society, a change in attitude is apparent on the par! 
of responsible authorities in the field of professional 
training. Symptomatic of this change in outlook 's 
the notable recommendation of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Edueation which has ealled 
upon American colleges to revise the engineering cu! 
riculum to include a minimum of 20 per cent in not 
technical subjects, particularly those of the humanist 
stem of learning. 

One of the consequences of the inadequate trail 
ing of advanced students along humanistic lines * 
that adult-education facilities are overtaxed. 


generally accepted role of adult education is to pr 
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mote learning among the unprivileged classes who 
have had little or no opportunity for adequate educa- 
tion and in addition to permit those whose studies 
have been interrupted to pursue their educational am- 
bitions. Sinee the beginning of the era of adult edu- 
cation, however, too much energy has been consumed 
in trying to infuse a social spirit or a civie sense into 
the educated classes of society who should have been 
taught better in the first place. Had our universities 
and colleges acquainted all of their students with their 
general social duties as citizens as well as with the 
particular social obligations connected with their field 
or profession, more time and energy would remain to 
help the educationally unprivileged. 

Although society has depended and must continue 
to depend on universities and colleges for social 
euidance and leadership, the teaching of social sci- 
ences should be extended to all school grades. Natu- 
rally the technique and pedagogical methods must be 

requirements of the different age 
¢g an underlying principle common 
to the teaching of social sciences on all levels. It con- 
sists in training human beings to live and to get along 
with others and to become active, valuable, and de- 
sirable personalities in the society or group of which 
they a Even a child of five or six years ean 
be socially undesirable. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the little world or society in which he lives may be 
limited to a eity block, if he has not been taught to 
be kind, considerate, unselfish, and co-operative 
toward his fellow playmates he will probably become 
a “detestable little brat” to be shunned by other boys 
and girls his own age. 

Another important factor must be considered in 
teaching the social sciences. This factor consists in 
traning students to aequire good social habits. It 
will not suffice to explain or to have the student 
The social 
They must 


adapted to meet the 
rroups, but there is 


re a part. 


memorize the basie principles involved. 
sciences are a living body of knowledge. 
it he taught as a dead language or as ancient history. 


“ven if most people do not recognize them, their basic 


principles are subjects of daily experience. Family }) 
life and ordinary social activities offer an opportunity / 
ior their praetice. Special tools are also available, 
anong which we find: the school eredit-union, the 
‘hool co-operative, the debating club, the study club, 
the school parliament, the student-organization com- 
uittee, the student recreational committee, all of 
wich may teach initiative, social responsibility, ¢o- 
operativeness, tolerance, fraternity, self-reliance, and 
mutual help. 

Moreover, these organizations should not be con- 
‘ered to be extracurricular activities but rather as 
‘onplementary and necessary educational vehicles or, 
us the writer prefers to call them, “laboratories of 


“wan relations.” No responsible educator denies the 
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necessity and value of laboratory work in the physical 
sciences such as chemistry, physics, geology, and so 
forth. For all the more reason, the student should not 
be denied the opportunity of practicing or of seeing 
at work the basie principles of an infinitely more im- 
portant branch of knowledge—the science of human 


relations. 
P. H. CassELMAN 


FASTVIEW, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
“DON’T HIDE YOUR LIGHT”—PUBLIC- 
RELATIONS THEME 

THE school as a social institution depends for its 
support upon what the taxpayers of the community 
think about its program of education. Boards of 
education move forward in gaining additional financial 
aid when the people of the community understand 
what the school program is and why it must be 
fostered to promote growth of America’s young 
citizens. 

Since the school belongs to the community, it is 
essential that those responsible for its administration 
push forward in uniting the people of the commu- 
nity through understanding and co-operation. Now 
is the time for school administrators and teachers to 
remember, “Don’t hide your light under the bushel 
basket.” No longer will the light be found. Instead, 
attention will be attracted to the brighter lights of 
the community where only amusements or recreation 
activities may be in progress. 

Public-school relations is the vehicle by which home, 
school, and community become solidified in advancing 
the educational welfare of boys and girls. It ce- 
ments public opinion and results in intelligent, co- 
operative action. The community then becomes alive 
to the importance of providing the best educational 
program for the growth of its citizens. 

In a study! at the University of Pittsburgh, the 
writer discovered the most accepted objectives of 
public-school relations endorsed by practitioners as 
the following: (1) to inform the public as to the work 
of the schools; (2) to establish confidence in the 
schools; (3) to rally support for proper maintenance 
of the edueational program; (4) to develop awareness 
as to the importance of education in a democracy; (5) 
to improve the partnership concept by uniting parents 
and teachers in meeting the educational needs of the 
children; (6) to integrate the home, the school, and 
the community personnel and resourees in improving 
educational opportunities for all children; (7) to 
evaluate the offerings of the school in meeting the 
needs of the children of the community; (8) to cor- 
rect misunderstandings as to the aims and objectives 
of the activities of the school. 


1‘*The Direction of Public School Relations in Cities 
of the United States.’’ 
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Leading successfully to these objectives, the local 
educators may establish effective public-school rela- 
tions involving the use of (1) school publications, 
(2) the daily newspaper, (3) the radio, (4) special 
printed materials, (5) the community discussion 
method, (6) speakers’ bureau, and (7) community 
groups. In the program of public-school relations 
there is time and place for the service of the adminis- 
trator, the principal, the supervisor, the teacher, the 
pupil, the nonteaching personnel, the parents, and 
other residents. Present practices may be analyzed 
and improvements in actions may be established in 
the light of these objectives. 

The test of the pudding is said to be in the eating. 


Correspondence 
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The test of the public-school relations is the measure 
of the understanding of the program of education jn 
the community. Another test is in the support of 
the program as evidenced by willingness of the public 
to bear the cost of the program. A third test lies in 
the willingness of the residents of the community to 
work with the schools in moving forward to a better 
community living for all. 

If one hides the “light” made possible through pub- 
lie-school relations, understanding, co-operation, and 
financial support of the educational program may be 


too little and too much delayed. 
JoHN M. Hickey 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, 
ACADEMY HiGH SCHOOL, 
ERIE, Pa. 





BASIC QUESTIONS FOR AN EVALUATION 
OF THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 

AFTER reading a number of articles dealing with 
the soundness and worth of the now “notorious” 
Kight-Year Study,' the present writer feels that there 
is some danger that these discussions may develop into 
an “It is—it isn’t” controversy. It is because of such 
a possibility that the present discussion was under- 
taken; for no matter how one may align himself edu- 
cationally, the Eight-Year Study offers a fruitful 
source of investigation for those desiring to make con- 
tributions to educational theory, practice, and re- 
search. To permit ourselves to engage in a contro- 
versy of the above-mentioned kind is but to create 
confusion, uncertainty, and probable loss of valuable 
knowledge. Thus, it is with a hope for discipline in 
written discussion that the writer proceeds to outline 
what he believes to be some basie questions which may 
serve as guides for further critical examinations of the 
Eight-Year Study. 

The illustrations given under the different headings 
should not be regarded as eritical analyses of the 
study. The purpose for using them is: 

1. To point out some of the areas of the study where 
examination is needed; 2. to indicate the kind of analyses 
that (a) need to be made, (b) need to be avoided. 


For educators in general the central question in 
connection with the study, as with all other studies, 
is: How valid are the conclusions that were drawn? 
To answer this question, however, it is first necessary 
to determine the dependability of the findings of the 
study, for it is the findings (usually in statistical form) 
that afford the factual evidence upon which final con- 
1 ‘Adventure in American Education.’? The Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College of the Progres- 


sive Education Association. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1942. 5 vols. 


clusions are based. Should collective, critical analyses 
show the findings to be doubtful, one should certainly 
question the validity of the conclusions drawn. 

From a strictly scientific view, three basic questions 
that might serve to guide future critical discussions 
of the EKight-Year Study or, for that matter of any 
similar study, are: 

1. How representative of the population to which the 
conclusions apply (problem population) is the sample that 
was used (data population)? 2. If errors due to faults 
in the data are present, (a) what is the nature of the 
errors and (b) how and to what extent do they affect the 
findings? 3. In view of (1) the degree to which the data 
population is judged to be representative of the problem 
population and (2) the way errors may affect the findings, 
what seemingly valid conclusions might be drawn! 


Representativeness of the data population. The 
actual group from which the data are obtained is 
usually a sample of a larger population, which 1s 
either designated in the problem statement of a study 
or implied by the conclusions. Thus, if the conelu- 
sions drawn apply to this larger or problem popula- 
tion, one needs to know how representative of the 
problem population the sample or data population 1s. 
As of this writing, no critical examinations of the 
Eight-Year Study appear to have been published 
dealing with the question of representativeness of the 
data population. Yet such a question is of extreme 
importance if a judgment as to the validity of cox- 
clusions is to be made. 

H. G. Johnson? in a recent article has indirectly 
raised the question of representativeness. In deal: 
ing with the selection of the students from the experl- 
mental schools, he indicated that the students “ 
these schools “were selected as outstanding scholars 
who had “excelled in scholastie achievement, critical 


2 ScHooL AND Socrery, 63: 417-19, June 15, 1946. 
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thinking, motivation, and intellectual interests.” 
While Johnson was immediately concerned with the 


procedure that was used for equating or matching 


the experimental and comparison groups, he was at 
the same time questioning how representative the 
experimental group was of all students from the 


experimental schools. Now if it is questionable 
whether the experimental group is representative of 
students who attended the experimental high schools, 
the question of how representative the data population 
(students of both the experimental and comparison 
groups) is of the population designated by the prob- 
lem statement is in need of much critical examination 
before the validity of the conclusions ean be ascer- 
tained. While reporters* of the Eight-Year Study 
state that the sample was drawn from many different 
types of high sehools which were geographically di- 
verse, this alone does not guarantee that the sample 
was representative of the problem population. 

Presence of errors in data. The determination of 
what kind of errors is present in a study is of ex- 
treme importance for determining the dependability 
of the findings. Some are errors of measurement; 
others are errors of validity. They may be variable 
or constant. In the ease of variable errors of mea- 
surement certain statistical formulae may be used to 
estimate the effect of such errors, but other types 
cannot be so easily dealt with. Especially is this 
true when there is evidence that constant errors are 
present. The real funetion of determining the kind 
of errors present, however, is that of providing means 
to determine how and to what extent such errors 
affect the dependability of the findings. As will be 
remembered, it is the findings which serve as the fac- 
tual basis for the conclusions drawn. Thus, merely 
to indieate the kind of errors present renders it im- 
possible to make a judgment as to the validity of the 
conclusions. Simply to indicate where a study is weak 
is not enough, if one aim of a critical analysis is that 
of gaining knowledge upon which future research pro- 
cedures and teaching practices can be based. That it 
is no easy task to determine how the findings are 
affected by the presence of errors, the writer certainly 
knows. But to attack the weaknesses of a study with- 
out indicating their effects upon the findings is but to 
create confusion and doubt as to its worth. More de- 
plorable, however, is the tendency for such doubt and 
uncertainty to be reflected in educational thinking and 
preetice. This latter point will be developed under 
the next heading. 

As a means of probing for the presence of errors, 
some rather specifie questions should probably be 
raised. Some of these might be: 

‘Chamberlin, Chamberlin, Draught, and Seott, ‘‘Did 


They Sueeeed in College?’’ New York: Harper and 
Bros. 1942. p. 33, 
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1. Precisely what was the nature and scope of the ex- 
perimental factor (educative experiences provided by the 
high schools from which the students of the study came) ? 
What specifically was the change made in it? 2. Were the 
procedures for collecting data adequate in terms of pro- 
viding for control over the nonexperimental factors? 3. 
Were there any significant nonexperimental factors or 
variables to which attention was not given? 4. How valid 
were the instruments that were used to measure the de- 
pendent variable (college success as defined by the prob- 
lem statement) ? 


F. E. Baker’s article,t which states that “the first 
workshop was held . . . in 1937 to educate teachers in 
the 30 secondary schools ineluded in the Eight-Year 
experiment,” indicates the possible presence of a con- 
stant error because of failure to control significant 
teacher factors. <A sort of “practice or getting-ready- 
for college” effeet may also have been introduced be- 
cause of teachers of the experimental schools knowing 
that their students might possibly be evaluated while 
in college. This coupled with the special training they 
received may have caused them to place heavy em- 
phasis upon college-preparatory work. Constant 
errors due to lack of control of these teacher factors 
(teacher zeal and skill) might easily account for the 
differences that were shown between the experimental 
and comparison groups. This illustration, like that 
given under the heading of “representativeness,” is not 
to be construed as an analysis of the study but simply 
as an indication of one area where a critical examina- 
tion is needed. 

The validity of conclusions. Practicing educators 
have for some time now been looking to research for 
answers to their problems. They are interested in a 
research study from the standpoint of how it may aid 
them in earrying on actual school work. It is upon the 
conclusions of a study, therefore, that their attention 
is usually foeused. From this it becomes apparent 
that the validity of conclusions is of the utmost sig- 
nificance for practicing educators. 

Now when critical analyses are made of research 
studies and certain weaknesses are pointed out, those 
who are interested in establishing educational practices 
that are in accord with the findings and conclusions 
of research studies are quite likely to become uncertain 
and doubtful about making changes. This uncertainty 
and doubt increases when undisciplined eritical attacks 
continue to be made. Owing to confusion resulting 
from such criticisms the worth of research work in 
general may be eventually questioned. 

Johnson’s article,®> to take an illustration, is pene- 
trating and worthwhile. However, after reading it, 
one still does not know how the findings might have 
been affected. In fact, one is tempted to ask, “Well, 


4ScHooL AND Society, 61: 348-49. 


5 Op. cit. 


May 26, 1945. 
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supposing your criticisms are sound, what of it? 
What do they mean for the study?” 

Now while Johnson does not show how and to what 
extent the findings may have been affected by the 
weaknesses which he indicates are present, he, never- 
theless, maintains “that we should not tolerate, how- 
ever, unwarranted conclusions” such as one finds in 
the Eight-Year Study. 
basis of what he has presented in his article one is 
His statement that “any class- 
room teacher can ‘prove’ by the same procedure em- 
ployed in the Eight-Year Study that children learn 
> seems to be 


How he arrives at this on the 


unable to determine. 


better when standing than when sitting’ 
completely unwarranted. Another statement assert- 
ing that “experimental education is in such low repute 
that the average classroom teacher does not even take 
the trouble to raise a quizzical eyebrow when some 
enthusiastic ‘adventurer’ in American education de- 
picts in glowing terms the results of his experiment” 
is likely to leave readers extremely confused and 
skeptical. 

Critical analyses, however, do not necessarily bring 
about a degree of doubt and uncertainty that is char- 
acteristic of confusion. In short, the point to be made 
is that, if confusion and complete skepticism are to be 
avoided, those persons undertaking a critical analysis 
of a study have an obligation to fulfill, viz., that of 
making some attempt to show how weaknesses of a 
study affect the conclusions. And if possible, an at- 
tempt should be made to indicate in light of the weak- 
nesses pointed out what seemingly valid conclusions 
might be drawn. This is a necessity if one aim of 
research is that of developing increasingly intelligent 
practices. 

The writer fully recognizes that the task outlined 
in this short discussion is no easy one. But that we 
must introduce into our scientific -inquiries and criti- 
cisms a degree of discipline not heretofore possessed 
seems evident if we are to develop increasingly better 
educational practices based upon research studies. The 
Eight-Year Study provides an excellent starting place 
for new endeavors along this line. 

GALE E. JENSEN 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ERROR NOTED AND CORRECTION 
OFFERED 


In my article, “Vets into Students,’ ScHooL AND 
Society, September 21, two mistakes warrant correc- 
tion: The first sentence of the second paragraph (p. 


204) should read: “In the integrated courses .. . of 
one of our larger institutions,” instead of: “. . . some 


of our larger institutions.” In the right-hand column 
(p. 205), the third paragraph should read: “It seems 
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almost laudable that a veteran cannot accept the bulky 

amount of learnable matter . . .” instead of: “ Y 

escape the bulky amount of the sum total... ” 

DonaLp H. MacManon 

DEAN, GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, 
MILLEDGEVILLE 


Supert 


Clu he 


THE CLICHE EXPERT APPLIES FOR A 
TEACHING POSITION 


Superintendent 


Supert 


So you want a teaching position, 
What subjects do you teach? 


Cliché 


Cliché Expert 
I do not teach subjects, I teach 
pupils. 

Superintendent Superin 

What should the schools teach? 

Cliché Expert 
The scope and sequence of instruction 
should be derived from society’s cli- 
mate of opinion and the ongoing 
needs of the individual child, the 
whole child, that is. 


Cliché ! 


Superintendent 
Do the pupil’s ongoing needs include 
his future needs too? 


Superini 


Cliché Expert 
No, only his present needs. We meet 
his future needs best by providing for 
his current ones. Education is not 
preparation for life — it is life. 

Superintendent Superint 

Do you follow the slogan: Live today, 

learn tomorrow? Cliché E. 

Cliché Expert 
No, I believe everyone should live and 
learn every day, from the cradle to 


the grave. 


GLENDA 


Superintendent 


RE 
To what extent do you follow the 
textbook? 
Cliché Expert 
Bapor, Ji 
Xviil + 7( 
Includes 
delejeff, 
and unde 
recent de 


Very little. Textbooks are static and 
seldom match the child’s current pur- 
poses and needs. The curriculum 
must be allowed to emerge out of the 
individual child and his whole en- 
vironment. 
Superintendent 


Bristow, 
Individy 
ered Vit, 
City of } 


=_ 


Do you believe the school should teach 

the fundamentals? 
Cliché Expert 

Yes, every pupil should be helped to 

acquire the basic integrating skills, 

understandings, and attitudes that 
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are essential to satisfactory adjust- 
ment as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of our global society. 
Superintendent 
What about the three R’s? 
iché Expert 
They should be taught if, when, and 
as needed. 
Supe rintendent 
What do you do about the pupil who 
fails? 
Cliché Expert 
The pupil never fails —it’s always 
the school that fails. If the child 
hasn’t learned, the school hasn’t 
taught. 
Supe rintendent 
Are there any specific outcomes which 
all pupils should achieve? 
Cliché Expert 
No. The curriculum must be fluid. 
It is made up of activities which lead 
to further activity. It begins with 
nothing fixed in advance and ends 
with nothing fixed. 
Superintendent 
Do you give percentage marks or 
letter marks? 
Cliché Expert 
Neither. I provide parents with 
anecdotal reports of each pupil’s ad- 
justment, status, and progress. 
Superintendent 
Have you any questions? 
Cliché Expert 
Yes, what is the salary? 
ALBERT GRANT 
GLENDALE, OHIO 
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Bison, Josep A. Basie College Chemistry. Pp. 
‘vi +701, Thomas ¥. Crowell Company. 1946. $3.75. 
Includes a new Periodic Table, based upon that of Men- 


lale 


uel jeff, which provides a guide to the student in the study 
a il understanding of atomic structure as well as the most 
tent developments in the field of chemistry. 
L 9 
RISTOW, WILLIAM H. (chairman). Study Guide for 
individ ial and Class Program for Children of ‘‘ Low- 
ored Vitality. ” Pp. 42. Board of Education of the 
ty of New York. 1946, 


ee 
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The committee that prepared this guide worked in con- 
junction with the Department of Health and various other 
bureaus. . 
o 
CANTOR, NATHANIEL. Dynamics of Learning. Pp. 282. 
Foster and Stewart Publishing Corporation, 210 Elli- 
cott St., Buffalo 3. 1946. $3.00. 
The author states that the points of view represented in 
this study are a radical departure from traditional methods 
of instruction. Indexed. 
. 6 
Hays, Epna (editor). The College Teaching of English: 
A Bibliography, 1941-1944. National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21. 
1946. $0.50. 
The committee responsible for this bibliography is planning 
to publish one for 1945-46 early next year and thereafter 
to offer annual bibliographies. 


MACDONALD, AUSTIN F. American City Government and 
Administration. Pp. 657. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 1946. $3.75. 

The fourth edition of this volume, first published in 1929, 
includes the various administrative changes that have taken 
place during the interim. 


MACFADDEN, CLIFFORD H., HENRY MADISON KENDALL, AND 
GEORGE F. Deasy. Atlas of World Affairs. Pp. 179. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1946. 2.75. 

The authors express the hope that, “by an orderly presen- 
tation in map form of outstanding aspects of the world 
complex, the larger relationships may be made compactly.” 


Thomas Henry Burrows, 1805- 


Mone, RoBert LANDIS. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 


1871. Illustrated. 


1946. $4.00. 

A biography of the man whose constant efforts in behalf 
of education in the state of Pennsylvania were influential 
in the growth of schools throughout the country. 


‘‘Publie Relations for Rural and Village Teachers.’’ 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1946, No. 17. Pp. 
iv+50. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1946. $0.15. 

Discusses “ways and means whereby rural-school teachers 
can most effectively interpret the school to the people and 
make the general public a partner in the community’s edu- 
cational program.” 

e 

Ricn, Louise Dickinson. Happy the Land. 
J. B. Lippineott. 1946. $3.00. 

Another interesting story of life in the Maine woods by the 
author of “We Took to the Woods.” 
. 


RICHERT, G. HENRY, AND CLYDE W. HuMpHREY. Retail- 
ing as a Career. Illustrated. Pp. 28. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
1946. $0.20. 

Contains a list of books and monographs for further read- 
ing. 


Pp. 259. 


SELBY, Paut O. The Teaching of Bookkeeping. Pp. 
304. Gregg Publishing Company. 1945. $2.00. 
Should prove to be of assistance for the classroom teacher 
as well as a text for methods courses in the teaching of 
bookkeeping. 

a 

SMITH, HENRY LESTER, KATHLEEN DUGDALE, BEULAH 
Faris STEELE, AND ROBERT STEWART MCELHINNEY. 
‘One Hundred Fifty Years uf Grammar Textbooks.’’ 
Bulletin, Vol. XXII, Nos. 5 and 6. Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, School of Education, In- 
diana University. 1946. $0.50. 
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A delight for all who work with 
children or have a nostalgic re- 
membrance of their own childhood 





In WHEN I WAS A CHILD, Edward 
Wagenknecht has collected forty-one 
autobiographical pieces by British and 
American authors on the growing years, 
grouped in nine sections according to 
kind and theme. Lach selection is pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction. Among 
the writers represented are Ruskin, 
Dickens, W. H. Hudson, Henry Adams, 
A. A. Milne, Mary Ellen Chase, Rufus 
M. Jones, Lincoln Steffens, Mary Austin, 
Maurice Hewlett, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Albert Halper, Marjorie Bowen, Arthur 
Machen, Bliss Perry, William Butler 
Yeats. Introduction by Walter de la 
Mare. $4.00 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD 


An Anthology 
Edited by EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 
Author of THE FIRESIDE BOOK 
OF CHRISTMAS STORIES, CAV- 
ALCADE OF THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL, etc.; Co-editor of The Col- 
lege Survey of English Literature. 
At all bookstores 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOUSTON PETERSON 


Twenty-eight men and wom- 
en who helped mold the ideas 
of the world—among them Sig- 
mund Freud, John Dewey, 
Woodrow Wilson, Mark Hop- 
kins, and César Franck—as their 
outstanding students remember 
them. “Mighty admirable read- 
ing.”—Harry Hansen. “Should 
give incalculable pleasure to all 
interested in education as aa 
art.”—N.Y. Sun. 

351 pages, $3.50 


The full, rich story of college 
life in America .. . of the best 
days of all, just as we all re 
member them. “Succeeds to an 
amazing degree in recapturing 
the impressions and memories 
of an undergraduate.”—Phila 
delphia Inquirer. 

2nd printing, $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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